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MINOR NOTICES. 



It is interesting to note that the charms of Spanish travel 
are becoming each year more realized among us. Indeed, it 
would be remarkable if the nation of Irving, of Ticknor, 
and of Lowell, who have done perhaps as much as any three 
men to make Spain known abroad, should be backward in 
their interest in a country whose manners, language, and 
people are so closely identified with those of our Southern 
neighbors, who would no doubt be glad to be our commercial 
allies, if we could make up our minds that we wanted any. 
Anything that helps to make Spain and the Spaniards known 
in America is welcome, and so we have read with interest, 
and not without profit, "Spanish Cities, With Glimpses of Gib- 
raltar and Tangier," by Charles Augustus Stoddard (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892). The author is already 
known by an interesting book of Russian travel, and has 
succeeded in getting for this book some well-chosen photo- 
graphs of Spanish scenes, which have unfortunately suffered 
unreasonably in the reproduction. The style is easy, occa- 
sionally a little slip-shod, as though written on or near the 
spots that it describes, and perhaps for periodical publication. 
The proof-reading, too, is faulty. There are five errors on a 
single page (92), and on page 81, Pius IX. is made to pro- 
claim the Immaculate Conception in 1685. That some 
pranks should be played with Spanish words was perhaps to 
be expected, for the writer pretends to no knowledge of that 
language. To pass from the form to the substance one 
misses most in the book a sympathy with the Spanish char- 
acter, without which much in Spain will certainly be incom- 
prehensible and probably repellant. Their religion is to 
him "abject," "dense, dark, and relentless." He breathes 
freer when on the "Sabbath," he can listen to a Swiss Cal- 
vinist in a "two-pair back" at Reus, famed for adulterated 
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wine, or at Madrid to a sermon at the English Legation that 
reminds him of Jonathan Edwards on the Freedom of the 
Will. Mr. Stoddard combines with his narrative the mod- 
icum of legend and history that the guide, or the guide-book, 
affords. When he goes beyond, as in a short disquisition on 
the Mozarabic liturgy, he is neither luminous nor accurate. 
The most valuable part of his book is certainly his notes on 
art and architecture, which are full and quite what might be 
expected of one who has seen, as he assures us, all the chief 
galleries and cathedrals of Europe. It will be reassuring to 
some timid travellers to learn that the hotel accommodations 
proved fair almost everywhere and the prices reasonable, 
while he found much in the railroad service to commend, 
which is remarkable, for our countrymen can usually find as 
little to like in continental railway methods as our conti- 
nental friends can find in ours. On the whole, the book will 
repay the reading to those who are interested in Spain, but 
it is on a distinctly lower literary plane than Henry T. 
Finck's "Spain and Morocco," which this publishing house 
gave us some time since. 

WE are glad, to see that the Trustees of the University of 
the South have had printed (Franklin Publishing House, 
Atlanta, Ga.), the address on "The Rights of Mind," deliv- 
ered a few months since at Sewanee by Hon. Eogan E. 
Bleckley, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia. 
Judge Bleckley has won much distinction of late for his 
forcible utterances on the subject of lynch law, and his ad- 
dress will be read with great interest and profit. He dis- 
cusses briefly, though clearly, the right against intellectual 
fraud, the right against violence to the emotions, the aesthetic 
right, or right against ugliness. These rights, are, of course, 
the least tangible and the least understood of all the rights 
that engage the attention of the lawyer, and one cannot help 
wishing, after reading Judge Bleckley's pamphlet, that the 
learned author could find time to write a systematic treatise 
on this very important subject. Copies of the address can 
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doubtless be had on application to the author or to the Reg- 
istrar of the University. 

Messrs. Macmlllan and Company have added to their 
well known Nature Series a volume entitled "Experimental 
Evolution," by Dr. Henry De Varigny, of the Paris Museum 
D'Histoire Naturelle. It consists of lectures delivered in the 
Summer School of Art and Science at Edinburgh, in August, 
1891. Although it is evident from his style that the author 
is writing in a foreign language, the reader finds nothing to 
repel him either in the matter of the book or in the manner in 
which the subject is treated. The author is candid with re- 
gard to the difficulties that still confront the upholders of the 
evolutionary theory in its various branches, and he is not 
rabid in his treatment of those who discredit that theory, 
either wholly or partially. As might have been expected, he 
dwells chiefly on the work done in France in confirmation 
of the evolution hypothesis, but his book is none the less 
valuable as a popular exposition of a body of scientific facts 
and hypotheses about which many people are in the habit of 
talking without any very clear idea of what they are saying. 

Another volume of lectures, this time by several hands, 
is "Religious Systems of the World" (London, Swan Sonn- 
enschein; New York, Macmillan), now in its second edition, 
revised and enlarged by several new articles. The lectures 
which make it up were "delivered on Sunday afternoons at 
South Place Institute, during 1888-89 an ^ 1891 on 'Centres 
of Spiritual Activity,' and ' Phases of Religious Develop- 
ment.' " The object of the lectures and the book is, of 
course, to encourage religious toleration, but a glance at the 
table of contents may well serve to make one have some slight 
qualms as to the benefit to the individual or the race of that 
reliance on private judgment of which we hear so much 
in certain quarters. The volume is in two parts — I. Pre- 
Christian and Non-Christian; II. Christian, Theistic, and 
Philosophic. Its value as a work of reference is great on 
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account of the number and the quality of its contributors, 
among whom are to be found Canon George Rawlinson, 
Professor Degge, Sir Alfred Eyall, Professor Rhys-Davids, 
Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, C. F. Keary, W. R. Morfill, Pro- 
fessor York Powell, Oscar Browning, Canon Shutleworth, W. 
S. Lilly, Sir Frederick Pollock, Frederic Harrison, and Dr. 
Stanton Coit. We find Mrs. Besant writing on Theosophy, 
but where is Mrs. Humphry Ward? The Mormons are in, 
but where are the Universalists ? Indeed we fancy that a 
thickly populated State of this Union could furnish lecturers 
on various so-called Churches who would far outnumber the 
distinguished contributors to this excellent and useful volume. 

"The West from a Car-Window," by Richard Harding 
Davis (New York, Harper and Brothers), is the result of a 
three-months' journey of a man trained to see and to write. 
He cannot see all in three months, and he knows it. He 
does not offer what he saw for more than it is, and yet 
his book is valuable, not that he saw more than many of us 
have seen or may see, but that he had the publicist's eye. 
Texas seems to have claimed the larger share of the travel- 
ler's attention and four of the eight chapters of the book are 
devoted to various aspects of life there, among the troops on 
the frontier and in quarters, on a ranch, and as it appears to 
the traveller in railway car and hotel. Then we have a lively 
account of the great silver-mining camp at Creede, or 
CREEDE, as the author says it always appeared to his men- 
tal vision after he reached Denver, and of Oklahoma, con- 
cerning which he concludes that "any man who can afford 
a hall-bedroom and a gas-stove in New York City is bet- 
ter off than he would be as the owner of one hundred and 
sixty acres on the prairie or in one of these small so-called 
cities. "Impressions of a visit to an Indian Reservation" 
and of a trip among the Rockies, "In the Heart of the 
Great Divide," conclude this unambitious but entertaining 
volume. We may mention also the numerous illustrations 
which seem to be from kodak pictures and so really "illus- 
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trate," though the mechanical execution leaves much to be 
desired. 

"Field-Farings, A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth 
and Sky," by Martha McCulloch Williams (New York, Har- 
per and Brothers), is a dainty little volume which is aptly 
characterized by the motto on its title page: "A picture 
frame for you to fill." It is a series of careful descriptions of 
nature as seen by loving eyes in the various phases of the 
changing year. It is somewhat fanciful in places; at least it 
it may well seem so to those less used than the author to day 
dreams. A single citation may serve. "Twenty acres for 
new ground. Already the axemen have swept over ten. Attila 
was not more ruthless. No standing thing has escaped. 
First they cut down the underbrush at root; laid it orderly 
away; left dim-dusk aisles all through this God's first tem- 
ple. One by one the aisles have vanished. The clear, pale 
sunshine plays, wanton-free, over virgin soil long hidden 
from his beaming. The guardian trunks yet lie thick upon it 
as though even in death they would shield the mother breast." 
This is a fair sample of the style and spirit of these studies 
of nature. Doubtless they will find sympathetic readers. 
As one of our most judicious Presidents once remarked: For 
people that like that sort of thing, we should think it would 
be just the sort of thing they would like. It is one of many 
indications of a revival of the romantic school of writing that 
has so long suffered a more or less- complete naturalistic oc- 
cultation. 

With the lively interest manifested by our educational 
publishers in French and German, it is sad to contrast their 
inactivity in supplying or stimulating the interest that ought 
to be felt, and we are glad to. observe is being felt each year 
in greater measure, in the language and literature of the 
great continent to the south and of that Spain which was 
once the leader of Europe. Much of the little work that has 
been done in this field is of the most mediocre description. 
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Indeed the books worthy of notice, all comparatively recent, 
can be very briefly detailed. 

Those who desire to follow the older conversational methods 
of language study, will find a useful helpin Ybarra's "Method 
for Learning Spanish," whose seventh edition (Boston, Heath, 
1892), has just appeared. For the needs of the traveller, 
however, the book is too full, and the student will probably 
prefer to approach the language from the literary side by 
means of the grammars of Edgren or of Knapp, and the lat- 
ter's excellent " Spanish Readings." 

Another book in this department deserves greater atten- 
tion than we think it has found hitherto among those of us 
who are daily brought into close commercial and social con- 
tact with our Spanish-speaking neighbors, Becker and Mora's 
" Spanish Idioms" (Boston, Ginn & Co.), is one of those books 
for which the scholar feels grateful to author and publisher. 
There is no modern language whose idioms and proverbial 
or gnomic sayings present such constant and puzzling diffi- 
culties as the Spanish. In some measure these difficulties 
will always remain, for they elude classification and arrange- 
ment. But, save for the lack of an adequate index what 
could reasonably be expected is attained here ; the number of 
phrases gathered is nearly 10,000, and while by no means 
exhausting the subject, this book will be found more full and 
accurate than the best of our Spanish-English dictionaries. 

The third revised edition of Dr. A. W. Ward's "Old English 
Drama," which it will be remembered includes Marlowe's 
"Tragical History of Dr. Faustus" and Greene's "Honorable 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay," affords gratifying 
evidence of the interest that is being taken in other drama- 
tists besides Shakspere. It seems strange to us that more 
Elizabethan plays have not been edited in the admirable 
Clarendon Press Series. And why, we may ask, since we are 
on this point, does not this great Press adopt the suggestion 
made some years since by Mr. Saintsbury in his "History of 
Elizabethan Literature," and give us a practically complete 
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corpus of the English drama between the years, say, 1560 and 
1660? This could be done, as Mr. Saintsbury shows, in be- 
tween forty and fifty volumes of the size of the well known 
"Globe" Series, and thus students would have within their 
reach, at a moderate cost, the greatest body of dramatic liter- 
ature the world has ever known. 

The latest additions to the new Aldine Edition of the Brit- 
ish Poets are Scott in five volumes, edited by John Dennis, 
and Shelley, in five volumes, edited by that veteran Shelley 
devotee, Mr. H. Buxton Forman. Neither of these poets has 
hitherto been included in this admirable series, and it was 
especially fitting that this centennial year of Shelley's birth 
should witness the appearance of so excellent an edition of 
the poet's works. It is also matter for congratulation that 
the Riverside Press is shortly to issue an edition of Shelley's 
poetry in four volumes under the editorship of that very com- 
petent scholar, Professor George E. Woodberry. So Shelley 
literature grows apace and we can but contrast the zeal of 
his votaries with the indifference shown four years ago at the 
centennial of Byron's birth. 



